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PREFACE 


Social betterment ought to be the objective and 
ideal of all thinking men. In other countries one 
has to appeal to reasonings for its achievement. But 
unfortunately in India, we are so traditionally bound 
that in order to get the public approval and sanction 
for any social reformative act, one has to invoke the 
authorities of the ancient law-givers of the land. How- 
ever lamentable it may be, in this theocratic state of 
mind, there is no other alternative. Like the old age 
that one poison kills another, I have tried to prove 
from Shastric quotations that Shasiras are not 
acrosanct and infallible, Hindu Society has never been 
in static condition. Evolutionary progress through 
adaptations and modifications has been its very funda- 
mental frame-up and constitution. And if glorious 
records, achievements and progressive ideas- of the xbre- 
fathers are inspiring and inspirating to many it has 
neither lacked in them. 
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Social Organization 

Geographical Position : — "The country, situated 
between the ocean on the south and the Himalayas on 
the north, is called the Bharatavarsha,” according to the 
Vayu Puranam (Ch. 45) 75"76)'*‘^, "and it's inhabitants 
are the Bharati.” "In this great country, *^heio are seven 
principal mountain ranges as the Mahcnt -a, Malaya, 
Sahya, Saktiman, Rikshavan, Vindha and Pariyatra ; 
and within them there are thousands of peaks, some 
large, some small, many of which are known, and in these 
ranges dwell many settlements — Aryan and non- Aryan. 
They drink the water of the rivers. The Ganga, Sindhu, 
Saras vati, Satadru, Chandravaga, Yamuna, Sarayu, Ira- 

^ . 3^ qcT g \ 
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negroid race, known as Nishada, with prognathous- 
cheeks and long arms. They were forest-dwellers, lived 
by hunting and were cannibals. "Not far from that 
forest there was a large Sala (Sborea robusta) tree on 
which used to dwell a powerful cannibal — Hirimba. 
That miscreant was very wicked and had complexion as 
dark as that of raining clouds. His body was firm, eyes 
yellowish, face terrible, cheeks and belly protruding,, 
beard and veins copperish, neck like the stem of a tree 
and ears like those of an ass.” Adiparva, Ch. 152*^. "At 
a time there used to wander in the forest like death- 
incarnate one wretched dwarfish Nishada. That villian’s 
body was raven-like dark, eyes reddish, cheeks protrud- 
ing, large mouth, lower arms long and he was club- 
footed." 

Santi Parva, Ch. 


g I 
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In Svdyumna perhaps, we have got the mention of 
the Dravidian race, who had organized settlements of 
their own. They were perhaps a Turanean people mixed 
with the Australoid Nishada. In Vayu Parana (Ch. 85 , 
11-19)#® we find "Sudynmona had three pious sons — 
Utkala, Gaya and Vinatasva. The kingdom of Utkala, 
was Utkala, of Vinatasva western (India) and of Gaya, 
’Gaya," This indicates that at the time the book was 
composed, the Dravidians had the control of central, 
•eastern, western and southern India, 

The dominant and the most important people, how- 
ever, particularly in northern and western India were 
the Aryas (Aryans). The Aryans were divided into two 
sections — the Aiksvakus or the Surya Vansa (Solar Race) 
and Aila Puraravas or the Soma Vamsa (Lunar Race). 

“Manu had nine sons — Ikshvaku, Navag, Dhrista, 
Saryati, famous- Narishanta, Nabha, Ud vista, brave 
Prishadhra and Vasuman.” 

Vayu Puranam, Ch. 64, 29-50#". 

ngcft mi i 
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According to Siva Puranam (1^11, 6o, 20 )*®, the child- 
ren of Narishanta were the SakaSj and Dhistu-’s child 
Amvarish ruled in Vahlika (Balkh). 

“Ikshvaku had a hundred sons of whom Devarat 
Vikukshi was the eldest.' Vikukshi had fifteen sons who 
were kings north of Meru (Merv), and it is also said that 
he had fourteen other sons who are mentioned as kings 
south of Meru.” 

Matsa Puranam^ Ch. 1226-28.^^ 

According to Vayit Puranam {Ch. 88, 8-11)*^^ 
"Ikshvaku had a hundred sons of whom Vikukshi was 
the eldest, Nemi the middle and Danda the third. 
Vikukshi had fifty sons, who led by Sakuni ruled 
Uttarapatha (North India), and whose children under 
the leadership of Vinsati ruled Dakshinapatha 
(the Dekhan).” 

mi ^ i 
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foray against their enemies. It is likely, therefore, that 
the Aila Pururavas or the Lunar Race reached the 
Sindhu Province through the burning tracks of Beluchis- 
tan. This is also corroborated by the historical distri- 
bution of these two peoples^. The Aila Pururavas pushed 
the Aikshakus into the border regions of the Himalayas, 
occupied themselves the midland of India and thence into 
all directions. The Aryans were of fair complexion and 
of long nose. 

Adiparva, Ch. 190, p. 193). 

The aboriginal peoples were called Dasyu, i.e. robber, 
because in self defence as well as in retaliation they used 
to raid the cattle of the Aryans who were principally a 
pastoral race. But as before their superior arms, courage, 
endurance and discipline they submitted, they were 

I 
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•called Das i,c. slaves. Among the aboriginals, Kirata 
people is mentioned in the Rig Veda X. 4. 14. The 
ICirata people used to live on the northern part of the 
Ganges from Behar to the Bramhaputra valley. 

Sabha^ CIt. 52, 8-12, Ch. 26, 9. 

The foreign peoples mentioned in the Rig Veda are 
the Pani (1.33.3) Phoenician, who later were 

known as Banik (Atharva Veda III. 15) ; Parsu^ i.c. Per- 
sians, and Prithu or Parthians (Rig Veda, 83. i). Other 
foreigners mentioned are theSakas, Yavanas (Barbarians, 
most probably meaning tne lonians), Parada (Parthians) 
and Pahlavis, 

Vayti Puranam, Ch, 88, 122. 

fef ^ n 
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Casta: — In primitive society, one doas eTsn- kind of 
vrork. Ke linn^ for Hs living. He bnilds his ovm shed 
with tree branches, leaves and grasses. He makes his 
own to^is. Ke joins in the tribal raids. He rales over 
his famih* 03' his own whims. Ke worships himself his 
own gees. Ke is a heater, bnilder. iren-smith, soldier, 
law-ma.ker and priest in one. Ke is jack of all trades, 
but master of none. However, as the society progresses, 
divisicn of iabenr becomes essential as it leads to eS* 
cienc}'. One who has ph3'sical vigour, courage, dexterity* 
of arms rules over his feikiw heirgs, transmits his supe- 
rior arms to his children, trains them up in ph3*s:cal cou- 
rage and personal valour and who devote entirety to 
soldier rulers^ duties, and thtis form militar}- ruling caste 
(Ksnatrb'a Rajanraam'^. 


^ • "S ■■V 
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A clever rogue who by persuasive eloquence can 
convince the credulous people that through sorcery and 
spells he can intercede on their behalf the g)od will of 
gods and bring them success, health, victory and pros- 
perity, through medicinal herbs can heal the sick and th e- 
wounded, forms for him the most venerable position in the 
society, teaches his children the same craft and who 
devote themselves entirely to it, and thereby form 
Medicine-man and the Magician priestly class (Brah- 
mana). 

Man has to live. And to live he needs food and 
raiment. The Brahmin practises his wily craft so that 
by his cunning he can induce people to give him some- 
share of their possessions, and which he obtains with< 


51559 ?: 11 
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very little physical effort. The ICshatriya wields his 
sceptre and club, brings his fellow beings under his 
submission through superior strength and force so that 
he gets a share of their possession. The cattle raiser 
and the tiller of the soil produces goods which 
are coveted by both the Brahamin and the Kshatriya. 
With the defferentiation of products, he exchanges his 
goods with others. He is the farmer and merchant 
(Vaisya). 

The conquering race — the Aryans — adopted all 
these three professions though they always preferred to 
be soldier-kings. Though these professions with their 
numerous subdivisions are at present hereditary, they 
were for a long period interchangeable in the evolution of 
Hindu Polity. The captives of war, especially of the 
conquered peoples, were brought and sold like cattle 
to do the hard and toilsome menial work of the master. 

n 
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They were known as Sudras (slaves). The caste was 
regulated in the beginning by the performance of work 
and not by birth (Santi Parva Ch. 

Food: — Before agriculture was known^ the people 
used o subsist on meat, taproots, tubers and wild 
fruits. Prithu introduced agriculture (Vayu Purana Ch. 
62, 173)^^. In the Vedic time barley cakes, roasted and 
stewed beef were the principal favourite food with an 
intoxicating drink made of milk mixed with honey and 
the fresh pressed juice of the leaves of Cannabis Indica. 

“O Puruhut, may we subdue famine and hunger 
with barley and beef” ‘R. V. X. 44-10.*^® 

“In the bridal procession of Suria, started by Savitor, 
oxen are slain, for in Arjunis marriage takes place. 
R. V. X. 85-13. Oxen are slain and beef is cooked. 
X. 27-2 j X. 28-3 j X. 86. 13-14. 

(I 
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It seems therefore inconsistent that the Hindus 
who regard the Vedas as the most anthoritative source 
of their religion should shudder at the very name of 
Beef which their forefathers relished so much, and the 
Hindus and the Islamis would cut each others’ throat 
over cow-killing question. Charaka and Susruta recom- 
mend beef as a remedy for tuberculosis. Among the 
Hindus taberculosis now-a-days is rampant due to 
malnutrition. Meat is not only nourishing and stimu- 
lating, but there is no other food which can compare 
with it as a supplier of protein which the body needs 
for repair and building up its tissues in such an 
appetising manner. Yet generally the Hindu eschews 
this abundant important item of food and suffer froras 
evils of malnutrition ands starve in the midst of plenty. 
What a pity l It is said that beef in India is of 
’very poor quality and if the people take to beef, it 

SI^feclTI (I 
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would reduce the number of milch C2ws and thereby 
will further impoverish the source of milk supply which 
is already scant ; and to ensure the abundant supply 
of milk, the Hindu custom forbids the killing of so 
useful an animal like the cow. But no where the milch 
cows are slaughtered for food. That would be un- 
economical. Only oxen are butchered. And when there 
is a fairly good demand of oxen, it automatically in- 
creases the supply of ‘milch cows, as the birth of males 
and females is pretty equally balanced throughout 
nature. From the economic point of view, the inter- 
diction of beef as an article of food is untenable. But 
sentimentally it may be shocking, dehumanising and 
brutal to kill such an affectionate, intelligent and 
domesticated animal. In the animal kingdom, the strong 
devour the weak and one species the other. This is 
the natural law. And now a-days one does not kill the 
animal in the immediate presence of the consumer, ex- 
cept in the religious sacrifice of the Hindus, particularly 
in Bengal, and Moslems. So there is no shocking cruel 

0 , ^ 0 -:^© 
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sight to see. Meat appears on the table as a savory dish, 
hiding natural origin, colour and taste. If one has 
to avoid cruelty to animals, as the Jains preach, who 
are no doubt apparently kind to the animals, but that 
has not prevented them from being unkind to their 
fellow beings, it is impracticable. Moreover without 
destruction of life preservation of human life is impos- 
sible. There is life in plants. When we take milk, 
we deprive the calf of its natural food. When we 
drink raw milk or fresh water, or sterilize them by 
boiling, we destroy thereby millions of minute organisms.. 
When we breathe millions of germs perish in our- 
nasal passage. Our body itself is composed of billions 
of living cells of which millions die every day in the 
wear and tear of the body. We cannot live well on 
sterilized food. For the preservation of good health, 

^ I 
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. fairly sized colony of bacterial flora is essential 
n the intestines. With the intestinal evacuations, 
)illions of bacteria perish and with the seminal dischange 
Billions of smermatozoa soon die except occassionally 
me which might fecundate the ovum. So it is absurd 
to say that we can live without destroying life. At 
the same time we must not wantonly kill animals nor 
be cruel to them for our gluttony. It is good to 
remember that we do not live to eat, but we eat in 
order to preserve sound health and sound mind. For 
that mixed and balanced food is the best. Lacto- 
vegetable food is not suitable for strenuous physical 
and mental exertion. Beef may not be a suitable food 
for the Hindus for sometimes yet as there is strong pre- 
judice against it. But other kinds of meat and fish 
should be regularly taken by the Hindus to strengthen 
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their physical vigour and increase their resisting 

power against disease. And it is good to remember 

that the prohibition of meat is not due to Hindu legal 

injunction, but to Jaina and Bhuddist inflnences. in 

Anusasana Parva- ch, ii6 * we find : — ‘'It is not a 

mere say that there is no food so savory like meat. 

Naturally it is reputed to be a nourishing food for the 

weak, emaciated, debauch and the fatigued traveller. 

Meat food infuses without much delay strength and 

energy. There is no better food than meat.” Markanda 

Purana (Ch. 32-2-5)*^ ^ says : — “Elders or ancestors are 

satisfied with vegetable food for one month ; with 

fish for two months ; with venison for three months ; 

\ 

with hare’s meat for four months ; with fouls for five 
months ; with pork for six months ; with goat’s meat 

ii 
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for seven months ; with mutton for eight months ; with 
black deer’s meat fur nine months ; with cattle's meat 
for ten months.” 

Clothing : — Primitive peoples were no doubt nude 
in the beginning. Later, coloured shells, fibres, flowers 
and other articles were used as decoration on the body. 
5kins and furs were used in frigid climates to protect 
the body from cold and chilly winds. It was not for 
modesty or to cover shame, but rather to enhance sexual 
charms the dress was first used. Gradually, it developed 
into a trait of decency. In India we find the uses of the 
furs of antilopes (Ajina), bull-hide garment (Ramayana 
Sundarakanda, Ch. 4 , the pressed barkfibres of 

trees (Valkala), linen (,Sona or Kausika), jute (Patta), 
felt (Kambala) and cotton (Karpasa) mentioned in the 
Puranas and Dharma Sastras. Cotton was the latest 

^ t |l5[t aigioi) q g II 
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introduction. Two pieces of cotton clothes were used, 
one for the lower part and another for the upper part 
(Uttar ia). A head-dress was put on (Usnisa) and a 
leather shoe (Upanaha) w'as put on the feet.^176 

Sewn up clothes to fit exactly the body were perhaps 
introduced by the Moslems in India. Before that, the 
wearing of loose clothes was customary, as it facilitated 
good ventilation in warm months. Still it is the fashion 
with the orthodox people, particularly in religious cere- 
monies. The English, coming from a cold climate, have 
introduced tight-fitting dress (underwears, coat and pant) 
and the light solar helmet to protect the head and 
the eyes from the heat and glare of the sun. This 
European summer dress with slight modifications have 
been generally adopted by the educated gentry in office, 
business and travels. This dress is no doubt too expen- 

s?Tin:: i 
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sive for the general adoption by the public. For this 
reason as well as to encourage indigenous industries and 
to stem the tide of denationalized habits, home-spun 
cotton has been recently introduced. In comparison 
with the European dress, it is not only cheaper, but also 
more convenient, respectable, and at the same time, it is 
the traditional national dress. But it has many draw- 
backs. It is unsuitable for the summer wear and out- 
door strenuous life. It exposes the head and the eyes to 
the sun, and one cannot run fast with Dhuti and Chadar. 
Man’s dress must be fashioned as to its utilitarian values, 
and woman’s may be a combination of utility and grace. 
For the ladies, Sari is pretty graceful as the Parsi ladies 
wear. At the same time it is the national constume. 
For men’s wear modifications are essential. Neither 
the European nor the Indian dress is suitable in this 
tropical climate. With the sun helmet the Parsi dress of 

aiiTTc^rsi^ l 

loROR-^ 
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light long loose coat and pant is decent and practical. 
For home use loose Pajamas or half-pant, tennis shirt 

and sandal are pretty good. Stiff collar and tie are not 
suitable in India. 

Marriage : — Promiscuous intercourse of the sexes was 
common in India as in all primitive societies. “O gentle- 
smiling fair lady j In ancient times women used to be 
nude. They could freely roam about and enjoy (sexually) 
themselves as they wished. They were not dependent 
on any. They could take one man after another from 
their maidenhood, and it was not regarded as sin. On the 
other hand it was the custom.” Adiparva, Ch. 122. 

According to tradition, marriage bond was introduced 
by Dirghatama (about 1600 B.C.) (Adiparva, Ch. 104, 
19') and regulated by Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka about 
900 B.C. In ancient times, there was a sage Uddalaka by 
name. His son was Svetaketu. Once he was sitting by 
is parents, when a Brahmin came, caught hold of his 

5^ aioiia; 'a n 
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■mother’s arms and said to her, ^‘Come, and let us enjoy 
ourselves.” Uddalaka seeing his mother go with a stran- 
ger in the very presence of his father became terribly 
agitated. Seeing this, Uddalaka said, "Child I don^t be 
angry, what you have seen is the natural law. Like 
kine if women go with hundreds of men they do not 
commit any sin.” But Sketaketu did not listen to it and 
made this law among men, "If henceforth any woman 
copulates with any other than her husband, or any man 
copulates with any other woman than his devoted wife, 
both of them will be guilty of abortion.” 

Adiparva^ Ch. 12220. 

II 

si I 
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Marriage was both poh'gamous and polyandrous. 
Polygamous marriage was common among the warrkr 
kings as in all' ancient countries. The polyandrou's 
marriage, though not so common, was not however rare. 
Pandava brothers married Draupadi as their common 
wife. Judhistira cites the case of Gautama Jatita marry- 
ing seven Rishis, and Varkhi mariyring ten Prodieta 
brothers as his precedent. Chastitj’’ before marriage 
was not rigidly enforced, as w'e hnd Kunti giving birth to 
Kama in her maiden state. In Vana Parva, Ch, 306,*-^ 
Surya says to Kunti, *0 Gentle Smiling Lady 1 you 
are the mistress over your body, and not your father 
or your mother. An unmarried girl is called Kanya 
(mai{^. because she can enjoy anyone she pleases. O fair 

I 

i=riw^vi ^Tnn I 
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•one, a maid is free to do what she pleases and not de- 
pendent on anybody. So if you are engaged in this you 
do not commit any sin.” 

Eight kinds of marriage were recognised in Hindu 
Law. Manu III. 21. (i) Marriage by capturing 

'the girl after having killed the girl’s people and destroyed 
her homestead is called Rakshasa Vibaha. (2) Marriage 
by seduction through drinking, (Paicasa). (3) Marriage 
by purchasing the girl from her parents, (Asura). 
’(4) Marriage by offering gifts to parents, (.Arsha). 
(5) Marriage by accepting the girl as a substitute for 
officiating priest’s fee, (Daiva). (6) Marriage by accept- 
ing dowry from the girl’s parents, (Drama), (7) Mar- 
riage of convenience is called Prajapatya. (8) Marriage 
through mutual inclination and attachment is called 
'Gandharva. 

"In selecting wife one has to see that she is not of 
-consanguineous blood, nor comes from a family which is 

sist mi 55^% 1 
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aflicted with hysteria, consumption, skin diseases or 
disgrace.” Skanda Puranam, Kasi Khandam Ch, 36,. 
S8-90 ; 37,1-10. Eugenic principles of marriage was- 
well understood. 

No doubt Romantic Love Marriage (Gandarva. 
Vivaha) is the best form of union. For in the marriage- 
ceremony the husband says to the wife : — ^“Let thy 
heart be mine and mine be thine.”*-®. 

Though adult marriage was not customarj’', earl}’" 
marriage was neither practised as in the medieval 
Hindu society. Susruta (Sustra Sthana Ch. 30) fixes the- 
age of man at; 25 and of the girl at 16 as suitable for 

marriage. 

WcT: ‘^5^: 11 
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In Atharva Veda XI. 5, i8 We find -.—"After 

finishing her studies with self discipline a girl should 
select her husband.” 

Asvalayan Grihya Sutra XXII Kandaka re- 
commends that the bridegroom should select a youthful 
exogamous bride. 

Manu Says Ch. 9-89 ; — “It is preferable that a 

maiden should remain in an unmarried state till her 
death tha.n to be mated to an unworthy person.” 

Dessolution of marriage and divorce were permitted, 
under certain restrictions. 

‘'A woman hating her husband can not dissolve her 
marriage with him against his will. Nor can a man dis- 

STT^: quf S131T: I] 
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■slove his marriages with his wife against her will. But 
from mutual enmity divorce may be obtained. If a 
man apprehending danger from his wife desires divorce, 
he shall return to her whatever she was given. If a 
woman under the apprehension of danger from her 
husband desires divorce, she shall forfeit her claim to 
his property.-’-’ 

Kautilya^s Arthasastra, III, 3. 17-21 *^7 ; 

Remarriage was permitted to both males and females 
'Under certain restrictions. “If a woman either 
brings forth no children or has no male issue, or is 
barren, her husband shall wait for eight years (before 
^narrying another). If she bears only a dead child, he 

q I fqciT ^ ;TfciT I 
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has to wait for ten years. If she brings forth only 
females he has to wait for twelve years. Then if he is- 
desirous to have sons, he many marry another. In 
case of violating this rule, he shall be made to pay 
her not only Sulka, her property, and an adequate 
monetary compensation, but also a fine of 24 panas to- 
the Government.” 

Kautilya Arthasastra HI. 2, 27-51 

“If a husband is either of bad character or is long 
gone abroad or has become a traitor to his King or is- 
likely to endanger the life of his wife or has been 
escomunicated or has lost virility, be may be abandoned 
by his wife” K. A. HI. 2. 59 

“Wives who belong to Sudra, Vaisya, Kshatria or 
Brahamana castes, and who have not given birth to 
children should wait as long as a year for their 
husbands who have gone abroad for a short time ; but. 

^ 1337 I 
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if they are such as have given birth to children, they 
should wait for their absent husbands for more than 
-a year. If they are provided with maintenance, they 
•should wait for twice the period of time just mentioned. 

K. A. III. 4. 26-27 

*'A maiden, who has been married with the religious 
■ceremony and whose husband has gone abroad and is 

heard of, shall wait for him seven menses In the 

•case of one who is gone abroad and is not heard of, 
she shall wait for him for the period of five menses, 

• ••Then with the permission of Judges she may marry 
any one she likes.” 

K. A. III. 4. 33-42 * 31 , 

Widow marriage was permitted. “On the death of 
her husband a woman, desirous to lead continent life, 
shall at once receive not only her endowment and 
ewellery, but also the balance of Sulka due to her, 

fgfsra 1 
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If both of '|;hese two things are not actually in her 
possession, though nominally give to her, she shall 
at once receive both of them together with interest. If 
she is desirous of a second marriage, she shall be 
given on the occasion of her re-marriage whatever 
either her father-in-law or her husband had given to 
her**’. If a widow marries any man other than the 
father-in-law's selection, she shall forfeit whatever 
had been given to her by her father-in-law and her 
husband.'* 

K. A. HI. 2, 25-29 

According to Mahanirvvana Tantram IX. 278**20. 
■“In the Saiva marriage there can be no question of the 
restriction of age or race except husbandless non-consan- 
guineous (woman) has to be married : this is the com- 
mand of Sambhu (Siva).” 


515 



Administrative System 

Monarchy — absolute and limited — , aristocracy, pluto- 
cracy and Republics were common features in ancient 
administrative system. 

“Military Corporations (Sanga) like Kambhoja, Sou- 
rastra and other countries live by agriculture, trade and 
by military pursuits. The corporations of Lichchhvika, 
Vrijika, Mallaka, Mudraka, ICukura, Kura Panchala and 
others have the designation of Raja/’ K. A. S. Book 
XI, Ch. I. ^3 3 

Monarchy was, however, the popular form of govern- 
ment. But even an absolute monarch could not do any 
arbitrary act owing to religious injunctions and tradition. 
In the coronation ceremony, in the Aitraeya Brahmana 
VIII, 15*34 we find the king making the following 
solemn oath : — “From the night of my birth to that of 
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my ckalh, for the space between these two, my sacrifice 
and my gifts, my place, my good deeds, my life atid 
mine offspring mayest thou take if I oppress tlicc 
(Subject).” 

And according to Mindu legislators, before one can 
be crowned as a king he must possc.ss specific qualifica- 
tions fitted for the task. "One, wiio is enlhusiaslic, ex- 
perienced, grateful, respectful to elder.';, polite, r-crious, 
well-born, truthful, liberal-minded, reUgiou.s, not addicted 
to any vice, fearless, and is spccialiT’.cd in political 
science, agriculture and commerce, can only be crowned 
as a king.” Yagnavalka, Ch. 309-3 r 1 ♦ 

".As the earth equally bears everyone, so a king 
should treat everyone impartially.” Manu IX, 

"In the happiness of his subjects lies his own happi- 
ness ; in their welfare his welfare j whatever pleases 
himself he shall not consider as good, but whatever 
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pleases his subjects he shall consider as good.” Kauti- 
lya's Artha-Sastra, i, 19 . 

"Never a king for his personal pleasure shall oppress 
the poor. For the curses of the oppressed poor destroy 
the king.” Kamandakiy Nitisara, III, 

"As father loves his children, so king should love his 
subjects.” Manu, VII, 80, 

"The king that is happy at the happiness of his sub- 
jects, miserable in their miseries, becomes renowned in 
this life and gains heaven in the after life." Visnu III, 
yo, 

Moreover the king had to rule his kingdom with the 
advice and assistance of the ministers just like any 
present day constitutional king, and ordinarily the 
ministers not only shaped the policy, but also adminis-- 
tered the country with that policy. 
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Kautilya says — "Sovereignty is possibie only with 
assistance. A single wheel can never move. Hence he 
shall employ ministers and hear their opinion.” Artha- 
sastra, i, 7, 15#"^^. 

"The school of Manu says that the assembly of 
ministers shall be made to consist of twelve members. 
The school of Brihaspathi says that it shall consist of 
sixteen members. The school of Usanas says that it 
shall consist of twenty members. But Kautilya holds 
that it shall consist of as many members as the needs of 
■his dominion will require.” Arthasastra i, 15, S2>55*-‘‘2^ 
In* actual practice we find that in the selection of 
■ministry, military, aristocracy, intellectual leadership, 
commerce, agriculture and labour, as well as traditional- 
ists, were well represented. "Four scholars learned in 
the Vedas, fearless and pure in character ; eight power- 
ful warriors, twenty-one rich merchants, three labour 
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representatives, and one fifty year old far-sighted histo- 
rian and bard” are- to be selected as ministers. Maha- 
bharata, Santi, Ch, 85, 7, 

The king had to shape his policy according to the 
majority of votes in the council of ministry, "He shall 
call both his ministers and the assembly of ministers 
and tell them of the pending matters of importance. He 
shall do whatever the majority of the members suggests 
or whatever course of action leading to success they 
point out.” Arthasastra, i, 15, 62-64.*‘^^ 

Manu goes further : it says that the policy shaped 
by the ministrial majority is the sole executive author- 
ity of the government, "The ministers with the assent 
of the king shall govern the kingdom.” Manu V, 
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"The king that does not listen of the advice of his 
ministers is a robber in the shape of a king.” Sukraniti- 
sara II, 257.*^® 

Revenue. — Land, forest, mines, custom duty, trans- 
portation and coining belonged to the state. 

"Lands prepared for cultivation shall be given to 
tax-payers only fur life. Unprepared lands shall not be 
taken away from those who are preparing them for 
cultivation. Lands may be confiscated from those who 
do not cultivate them, and given to others ; or they may 
be tilled by village common slaves or contractors ; but 
those cultivators who do not properly cultivate them 
might pay less. If cultivators pay their taxes easily 
they may be favourably supplied with grains, cattle and 
money. 
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Either on the occasion of opening new settlements or 
on any other emergent occasions remission of taxes shall 
be made. He shall regard with fatherly kindness those 
who have passed the period of remission of taxes. 
He shall carry on mining operations and manufactures, 
exploit timber and elephant forests, offer facilities for 
cattle-breeding and commerce, construct roads for trafhe 
both by land and water, and set up market towns. He 
shall also construct reservoirs to be filled with water 
either perennial or drawn from some other source, or 
he may provide with sites, roads, timber and other 
necessary things those who construct reservoirs of their 
own accord The king shall exercise his right of owner- 

ship with regard to fishing, ferrying and trading in 

vegetables in reservoirs and lakes The king shall 

provide the orphans, the aged, the infirm, the afflicted 
and the helpless with maintenance. He shall also pro- 
vide subsistence to helpless women when they are carry- 
ing and also to the children they give birth to.” 

Arthasastra II, I, 10-32.*^" 
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“The yield of mines may be put to such uses as are 
in vogue. Commerce in commodities manufactured from 
mineral products shall be centralized, and punishment 
for manufacturers, sellers and purchasers of such com- 
modities outside the prescribed locality shall also be 
laid down. A mine labourer who steals mineral pro- 
ducts except precious stones shall be punished with a 
fine of eight times the value. Any person who steals 
mineral products or carries on mining operations shall 
be bound down and imprisoned. Mines which yield 
such minerals as are made use of in preparing vessels as 
well as those mines which require large outlay to work 
out may be leased out for a fixed number of the share 
of outputs or for a fixed rent. Such mines as can be 
worked out without much outlay shall be directly work- 
ed by the state. The superintendent of metals shall 
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eam’ on the manufacture of copper, lead, tin, mercury, 
brass, bronne, arsenic sulphates and also manufactured 
goods from tliem. 

The Superintendent of mint shall carrj’ on the nianu> 
facture of silver coins. •••••• copper coins******The examim 

er of coins shall regulate currency both as a medium of 
escliange and legal tender possible into the treasury* 

The Superintendent of ocean mines shall attend to 
tlie collection of conch-shells, diamonds, precious stones, 
pearls and salt, and also regulate the commerce in the 
above commodities. 

Soon after the crystallisation of salt is over ^he 
Superintendent of salt shall in time collect both the 
money-rent and the quantity of the shares of salt due 
to the government ; and by the sale of salt, he shall 
realice not only its X'alue, but also the premium ol five 

per cent both in cost.*' 

Iv, Arthasastra IX, t2. 17-,'S * * ' 
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"The state is entitled to one-fiftieth parts of the 
profit in the business of precious minerals and cattle ; 
and one-sixth, one-eight or one-twelfth of the grain 
produce, according to the fertility of the soil " 

Manu, Ch 7. 130 * 

"The state is entitled to the one-sixth of the produce 
of the soil for the protection it offords to its subjects,” 

Mahabharat, Santi Ch. 69-25 

"The King shall punish the destroyers of the state — 
the drinking saloon-keepers, prostitutes, procuresses, 
beggars and gamblers , for if they are not punished, 
they bring distress to good cilizens.” 

Mahabharata Santi Ch. 88. 14-15 * 

But it seems that in later times, at least during the 
Maurya Empire, regulations about the liquor shops 
were relaxed ; rather drinking became fashionable. 
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"Liquor Shops shall contain many rooms, provided 
with beds and sdats kept apart. The drinking room 
shall contain scentsj garlands of flowers, water and 
other comfortable things, suitable to various seasons 

When customers under intoxication lose any of 

their things the saloon-keeper shall not only make 
good the loss, but also pay an equivalent fine.” 

Kantilay Arthasastre ii. 25. 13-15 * 
Pension^ Bonus and Leave : — Public Servants were 
allowed pension, , bonus and leave. “If the public 
' servant is sick be will receive one-fourth less salary ; 
if he remains sick for a year, he will get salary for 
th»‘ee months j if he remains sick, he will get a small 
stipend, according t6 the nature of sickness. If he 
remains sick for a long time, be would not receive 
salary for more than six months. If he remains sick 
' for less than a fortnight there would be no reduction in 
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his salary. After forty years’ service, even when 

he ceases to serve he will get half his salary* 

Annually he will receive one-eighth of his salary as 

his bonus If in the service of the stale he loses his 

life, his salary will he paid to his son until his 
adolescence, and when his son becomes qualified, he 
may be appointed in his father’s place.” 

Sukra Nitisara. Ch 2 , 406-15 ♦ *•* 

In peace as well as in war, personal Valour, chivalry, 
honour and justice were highly appreciated in ancient 
India. 

“The victory that is achieved without war is much 
superior to the victory that is achieved through war’^ 

Mahabharata, Santi, Ch. 94-1 * = 4. 

The intoxicated, terrified or defeated presons are; 
not to be hurt”. Mahabharata, Santi, Ch. 65-10 * 55 

■ U 
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During a fight do not injure a person that is lifeless, 
■children, armless, helpless or the wounded. On the 
other hand if they happen to be in your own kingdom, 
they should be medically nursed," 

Mahabharata, Santi Ch, 95, i2-t3 
"Do not kill one who says, “I am yours, who is 
impotent, engaged in fighting with another, or who has 
given up fighting, spectators," musicians and war poets” 

Yagyavalka, i. 326, * 
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Ethical Principle 


“Savita j Forgive us if we have committed any sin 

against gods or man.” Rv. IV, 54-3 

Ethics is the philosophy of conduct as understood by 

the intelligence of the people to obtain the greatest 

amount of happiness for the greatest number of people. 

The ancient Hindus believed that the individual soul is 

indivisibly indissoluble part of the cosmic soul. So life 

was a preparation to perfect the soul to be consciously 

/ 

absorbed into the Supreme Being. Thesefore any*^ 
thing that was supposed to retard the process was re- 
garded as unethical, and on the contrary anything to 
accelerate it was ethical. “Non-molestation of any 
sentient being was a cardinal virtue.” jj'jf | 

“You must not do unto others what you do not like they 
do unto you” was their basic moral maxim. We are 
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kind and sympathetic towards the distressed ; for their 
ipitiable condition evokes painful impression in our own 
mind as it tries to gauge the depth of their sorrow by 
•transfering the pain on self though vivid imagination, 
and to relieve this vicarious pain we are sympathetically 
'drawn to others as we would like others to feel the same 
under similar circumstances. They were kind to others 
-as they thought it was a meritorious act for the soul to 
purchase reward in heaven. Though psychologically the 
•emotive factors are different, yet it serves the same 
•^purpose iu the social economy. All that we want is to 
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be happy, either in this world or in the next, which is 
nothing but the prolongation of the present through 
imagination. The motive of every one is to seek happi- 
ness and to avoid pain. But an individual in the search 
■of his personal happiness must not endanger the happi- 
ness of others. The harmonious adjustment of the per- 
sonal happiness to the social welfare originates the 
■ethical conception. Therefore the ethical standard 

r 

varies according to the social needs of the community. 
The community that gives better and more facilities for 
the expression of natural impulses, thereby affording 
greater freedom of thought and action and larger amount 
-of happiness for the individuals, becomes more popular 
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and prosperous than the community wh'ich ‘represses 
them by artificial taboos. 

As the man rises in the scale of civilization his stan- 
dard of happiness varies. Happiness really means 
satisfaction of all wants— physical, mental, cultural or 
spiritual. Though a man in an uncivilized state may be 
satisfied with the fulfilment of his physical needs and 
lack of physical pain — a cultured man has complicated 
multifarious needs. Ethical code or Niti'Sasfra has been, 
therefore, framed by the society to regulate the conduct 

ii 
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of the individual members so that each member enjoys a 
fair proportion of pleasures without interference of otlier 
members. The terms generally were in theological 
forms, for the ancients were deterred from committing, 
anti-social acts through fear of punishments, cither in 
this life or in the next, which they conceived to be ever- 
lasting. Many even went so far so to think that by tortur- 
ing themselves in this life they would regain as a com- 
pensation everlasting joys in the next. So ethics and 
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religion were usually linked together in the primitive 
ancient life. However it served the purpose. When 
conscience was not developed, sense of duty was vague, 
rewards in the heaven and fear of hell prevented the 
powerful to be capricious in their conduct towards the 
weak and the helpless. The weak obeyed the rules and 
regulations in fear of punishment in this life as well as • 
in the next. It advanced social coherence and progress. 

Social Ethics : — It is the universal common moral 
dictum that one should not lie, steal, rob or kill. If 
people are accustomed to speak untruth, truths and un- 
truths would be confounded and no body could trust 
anybody’s words. With mutual distrust and suspicion, 
the consequence will be social choas and confusion. 
Society under the circumstance could not make out 
progress : for man succeeds and prospers not by his 
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•single-handed efforts alone but througli co-operation with 
others. Competition and co-operation arc both funda- 
mental ladders of progress. Co-operation is not possible 
without mutual trust, the very foundation of which will 
be sapped by untruth. Naturally, therefore, the Hindu 
Law givers regarded truth as the basis of Religion. But 
J\Ianu qualifies it by saying : "Spcalc truth, but speak it 
pleasantly. Do not speak, however, unpleasant truth, 
■nor pleasant untruth.”* Manu IV. 138. The com- 
mentator cites the case thus : — The mother asks about 
the health of her son from a man who comes from the 
^ame place where her son lives. The son is dead. If 
the truth is told, it would cause terrible suffering to the 
mother. Under the circumstance it is a good policy to 
evade the question. 

Stealing is reprehensive, for it makes the property 
unsafe. Property is the basis of family and state. It is 
•the foundation of Progress and Prosperity. Man works 
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hard to provide for himself and for his family. His sur- 
plus earnings are saved to secure provision for him and 
his family in his old age when he is not fit for work^ and 
for his beloved children after his death. His savings 
either in goods or in coins are the basis of not only his- 
individual but also national prosperity. For Society or 
Nation is but composed of its constituent members. And 
if the constituent members are prosperous, the Society 
and the Nation is prosperous. So if that saving is allow- 
ed to be wiped out by unpunished theft, there would ber 
no effort to accumulate property, and consequently na 
stimulous to work harder. Therefore theft (Chourja) is 
regarded as heinous crime in Hindu Law. Robbing 
with violence, of course, is far more reprehensible. 
According to the ancient Hindu Law givers a state that 
cannot or does not protect its subjects from robbers 
cannot claim any taxes from them. Robbers were re- 
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garded as enemies of the state, and they received capital 
punishment. 

Homicide was a terrible crime and sin. Though 
in self-defence, in protection of helpless women and 
children and^ according to Brahma Purana (.Ch. IV, 23), 
for the welfare of many one can be killed but it was 
often questioned in the Buddhist literature wliether it 
•was preferable to self-immolation. For murder, capital 
punishment was meted in Himlu Law. But in Buddhist 
-Councils it was often debated that as the object of punish- 
ment was a not only a deterrent warning for the public 
against committing the crime, but also to reform the 
•criminal so that he may be brought back to the society 
as a useful member, capital punishment defeats the ob- 
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ject of reformation. Man possesses infinite possibilities 
for self-reformation and improvement. He commits a 
crime in moods of passion. His motive has to be judged 
more than the mere aparent action. Through reflection 
of the consequences of his evil doing, he may be repen- 
tent and devote himself t> the service of his fellow-men. 
If he proves to be incorrigible and remains dangerous to 
society, he may be segregated and made to serve the 
coramunitj^ as an object of medical experimentation or 
engaged in other hazardous works, instead of adding 
another murder, because a criminal has committed one. 

Land, mines, forest, rivers and ocean fishery, public 
transportatipn and public utility services belonged to the 
state (Kautilya’s Arthasastra 11 . 12, 97 — qS). Naturally 
so. The source of wealth as land or mines which is not 
and cannot be produced b}'^ individual efforts should not 
belong to individuals but to the commonwealth. The 
state utilizes this wealth for the general benefit of its 
tizens. Its corollary would be not 'back to the land or 
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to scattered disease-infested homes in far inaccessable 
villages’ but the distribution of the population in 
towns and cities, with modern sanitary improvement 
and amenities of life, connected with each other with 
rapid transit facilities. Towns should be located 
where drainage is on easy gaadient, abundant water 
supply is available, and on barren sanitary ground, 
if possible and available. Surrounding the town are 
to be rings of parks, containing fruit and flower gardens, 
vegetable fields, recreation and pleasure grounds, next 
to which will be an expansive agricultural land, 
belonging to the municipal corporation. Municipality 
under expert advice and supervision with hired labour, 
modern machines and implements can certainly more 
than treble the products from the soil in one piece 
of land extending for miles than the farmers can 
produce from their small holdings. Certainly from 

economic point of view the nation has everything to 
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gain bv transfering the farming population to towns 
and to cultivate the land under scientific management 
of the town corporation and thus to save a tremendous 
wastage. 

The question is whether the urban life eould be 
liealther than the rural habitation and more stimula- 
ting in physicaU mental and intellectual growth. Tor 
sanitation, water supph*, general comforts, educational 
facilities, social life and pleasures, cit}' life is certainly 
preferable. Only it is said that country life is cheaper 
and air is purer there. That is only a fallacy. To 
have city comforts in a country place, which an ordinary 
labourer enjo}*s in a cit\% as filtered water, drainage 
sanitarj- pri\y, electric light, gas cooker, would be 
prohibitingly expensive even for a country landlords, 
if not beyond the reach of many. Food may be a 
slightly cheaper in a countr}* place to-day ; but the 
difterence is very small and r'arieties are not available 
there as in a city, and with rapid transportation facilities 
the difference will be reduced to minimum. The 
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liouse rent problem, of course, remains. In a city one 
is lucky if be can secure a decent accomodation for 
than one-third of his income. But it is also due to lack 
•of economic thinking that mati}^ feel that they do not 
have to pay anything for their dwellings in a country 
■place. Construction of the building, digging wells or 
tanks for water-supply and sanitary arrangements, 
and then periodic repairs cost a good deal of money, 
though not regularly which one feels in a city. As to 
simplicity of living and high thinking, it sounds a pretty 
romantic theory ; that is all. Want stimulates physical 
•efforts for their fulfilment. It is the source of all 
inventions and discoveries. With wants reduced to 
minimum to bare existence, intellectual exertion is 
•also reduced in the same proportion. Great civilizations 
•have always been built round a city. Can one think of 
Egyptian civilization without Memphis ; Babylonian 
astronomy and irrigation without Babylon ; Hellenic 
•culture without Athens ; Roman law and cons titution 
Avithout Rome j French arts and literature without 
Paris ; British Empire without London j German 
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science without Berlin j and Ameiican finance without 
New York ? 

Diverse interests in a cit}^ stimulate thinking ; and 
competition is sev^ere there. So in order to succeed 
one has to be alert and resourceful. That is one of the 
reasons why the Jews who are mostly city dwellers- 
have produced more men of genius in verious activities 
than an}' other sect or religion. 

As to the sylvan charms of a country place, pretty 
spots may be selected for new towns. And with well- 
laid out parks and avenues, planted with flowering 
trees, an}' town may be made charming, at the same 
time, may be kept sanitary. E.vpensiveness of city 
dwellings can and will be reduced by municipalizing 
laud and b}’ erecting multi-storied tenement and 
apartment houses by the municipality. The enhance- 
ment of the land value of a city is not due to any in- 
’ Idual ettort but to the growth of the cit}'. So natur- 
the city should receive the benefit out of it and 
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not the landlords. As the city grows, the surrounding 
parks may be utilized for the erection of dwellings, and 
the parks may be extended by encroaching on the 
surrounding agricultaral land. Plots may be leased 
for fifty years for erection of corporate buildings in 
which each member could own his own apartment,, 
built according to his personal plan and design. Public 
utility services — water-supply, electric supply, .^as, tram- 
way etc. — should be municipalized. The city may be 
divided into business, industrial, residencial and aca- 
demic quarters. This will make living in a city cheaper 
and pleasanter. 

Political EtMcs. — No taxation without represen- 
tation is the cardinal political maxim of Democracy,. 
The people elect their representatives so that by their 
collective wisdom and experience they can manage 
the affairs of the commonwealth for the greatest good 
of the greatest number, cheaper and better than they 
ean individually do. Government, therefore, is the 
accredited agency of the people. Where there is no 
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proper representation, the Government can not demand 
■moral acquiescence to it as ife is defective in its 
•organization, and consequently it is apt to be defective 
'in its functioning. 

In ancient India Gramani or Mayor was elected 
■who with the assistance of five elected old men or 
-aldermen ( Panchaiis ) used to administer the affairs 
of the town or village ( Santi P. 503 ). . Village self- 
-government is the neuleus of the national self-government. 
All the government posts should be held by competi- 
tive examination as in China for efficiency and service, 
thereby eliminating nepotism which naturally leads 
to'corruption. 

Sexual Ethics. — Sexual union with a girl, obtained 
under any condition of life as through purchase, gift, 
•capture, seduction, intoxication, rape, mutual consent, 
was regarded in ancient India as forms of marriage, 
though marriage through mutual selection {Gandharva 
ivaha) was regarded as the best norm. Probably 
'^Gandharva form of marriage was customary among 
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the higher classes of Aryas, while amorig the lower 
classes, especially among the aboriginal peoples, other 
forms were legalized. However it was only possible 
under savagery when women were simply regarded 
like chattel as useful objects worth possessing. But 
they being endowed with poetic feelings and chivalry 
were not lacking in higher sentiments. We find oftea 
passages in the ancient Sanskrit literature which indicate 
that with great love and affection wife was esteemed 
in ancient India. Taking into consideration the- 
remoteness and savagery of the time, the sentiments, 
expressed are indeed romantic. “Wife is the home,”#® ^ 
Rig. Veda HI. 53 " 4 - "Husband has to satisfy the de- 
sires of his wife.”*® 2 Rig Veda X. 29-5. “He who fights 
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with woman is destrayed by me/’^cs x, 27-10, "A 
good girl is equal to ten sons.” Matsa Puranam Cli. 
.i 54"I57 “Nothing is dearer than my wife* 

■Anusuya P. 7. ^“^riie object of home is happiness ; wife 
is the fountain of that happiness } a good wife verily 

brings heaven on earth.” Skanda Purana, Kasi Khanda 
Ch. 36-84*®^. And as in modern times, "many women 
select their husbands for their wealth,” Rv, X. 27-12*®® 
-and not for love. 

Hindu marriage is a queer mixture of both exogamy 
-and endogamy, based on Engenics. A Hindu should 
not marry in his own clan or sept ( Goira ) or among 
his near relatives ; at the same time he is also for- 
bidden to marry out of his class or caste, Manu III. 5**^ “• 
Jt is also forbidden to marry a boy or h girl of a family 
I ^ 2ir fqg I 

Jigdficii \\^ 

I nglfJcJjfq 3f 555lf5 I 

55^"^ II 
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that is not well-connected, has no culture or any of its 
members suffers from piles, tuberculosis, dyspepsia, 
■epilepsy, leucoderma or leprosy, however rich it may 
be, Manu 111.*°®. And before marriage thorough 
physical examination was enjoined^*^°°. 

Engenic selection is not suffccient for congenial 
■conjugal life, though it may lead to the improvement 
of the race. Therefore it is said “Where husband and 
wife are happy, religion is there.” Anusuya P. 145. 
“And sexual congress through mutual desire of the 
husband and wife is only delightful. What pleasure 
■man will get if he secures the connubial embrace only 
through pressure ?” Skanda Purana, Uttara Khanda' 
1-37-38*70. 

Marriage is the most important social institution 
to secure peacefully for the husband and wife their 
mutual sexual enjoyments ‘and to make provision for 

I ^ I 

^ it 
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the resultant offsprings. So there are complexities 
involved in it. Marriage must be based on mutual 
selection so the ideas and ideals of the couple should 
harmonize. There must be compatibility of tempera- 
ment so that the couple may live harmoniously. There-, 
should be mutual sexual gratification ; for after hunger, 
sex impulse is the most dominant factor in life. There 
must not be any stain in either of the family so that 
it may not cause degeneration of the children. Husband 
must be capable of maintaning the family and the 
wife fit and equal to the responsibilities of household 
management, wifehood and motherhood. Before thirty 
one is hardly capable of finishing his education ; and in 
these days of severe economic competition one is rarely 
able to acquire fitness to maintain a family decently 
before that time. Neither a girl is able to finish her 
general education and to have certain proficiency in 
domestic science, personal, child hygiene, child psycho- 
logy, and educational principles before she is 25. For 
conscientious discharge of the duties of parenthood 
more than physical fitness, mental fitness is essential. 
Therefore it appears that that the best age for 
marriage for man is between 3 *^^° 35 for a girl 

between 26 to 30. Of course before that, sexual 
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consciousness and desire may cause .physical and 
mental discomforts.. But it is necessary for personal, 
Social hygiene as well as for the fine development of 
personality that sexual impulse has to be controlled and 
disciplined before marriage. It is said that regular and 
moderate sexual exercise after puberty entails no 
physical or mental exhaustion, and with modern con- 
traceptive methods early parenthood, the root cause 
of so much misery, may be prevented. But one should 
not forget that once addicted to sensual delights, 
capacity soon is lost for great physical and mental 
efforts which are fundamental for any achievement 
in life. 

Monogamy. — Though monogamy is the best form 
■of marriage yet evolved, yet with all its advantages it has 
also some drawbacks. Many husbands take it for granted 
that wife with her consent to marriage has given her 
perpetual consent of sexual embrace to her husband with- 
out any reservation, and who may think it is cowardly to 
enquire whether the time or place suits her and whether 
it is gratifying to her as to him. During advanced preg- 
nancy of the wife, many a husband find it very hard, in- 
convenient ?.nd discomfortable to remain continent and 

not a few succumb to the temptation of commercial 
5 
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eroticism which means infection of themselves and sub- 
sequent infection of their wiv^es with venereal deseases. 
Of course with the spread of propliylactic knowledge 
and proper attention to personal hyginc, vencral 
diseases can be prevented, if not subsequently entirely 
eliminated. That is not sufficient. Wife is no more a 
chattel, a mere object of pleasure to her husband. She 
is fast developing a personality of her own and into 
consciousness of her own importance. Therefore she is 
learning to hate and detest the system of marriage that 
binds her down. Divorce is not a sufficient radical cure 
of the tyrannies she is often subjected to. 

It is therefore suggested by many that men and 

women after the)^ have reached their maturity will 

be free to choose their mates. Their union would be 

based on love, not on legal or social obligation. It 

will last as long as their love lasts and no longer. Their 

offsprings wmII be maintained and brought up by the 

state. The stale will also grant allowance to women 

during their pregnane}' so that they can enjoy rest 

during that period without worries and anxieties. The 

children, though lacking the affection and love ol 

‘inexperienced and careless parents, nursed and educated 

by exp rts, are likely to prove much better physical!}’ 

and mentally than what they are to day. I\Ian is 

trying incessantly to make improvements in their 

machines so tiiat they become more usctul anti 

servjcable to him. Wh}' then tliere sh.)o!d be no attempt 

to make improvements in this vital relationship of Hfc f 

mtjqco 
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Works by Chandra Chakraberty. 


1. * Pood and Health— C ontents : I.—Elementary 

Composition o£ Foods, Principles ol: Nutrition, The 
Albuminous Foods, Vegetable Proteids, Carbohydrates, 
Fats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments and Stimulants, 
Water, Minerals, The Advantages and Disadvantages 
of a Vegetable Diet. II. — The Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, 
Kidney, Thyroid, Adrenals, Sexual Glands. III. — Malaria, 
Cholera, Sutiea. IV, — Principle of Immunity, Immunity 
and Serum- therapy, Organo-therapy, Fasting Cure, In- 
fluence of Faith and Optimism. 214 2)Ciges, H6. 1“8. 


“From a mere survey of the works of the author on a 
^variety of topics, national, social, educational ,and medical it 
is clear that he seeks to do bis mite towards the regeneration -of 
India and that he has grasped the fact that the litaltli of the 
whole 'can be promoted only by the liealth of its parts. His 
works therefore have got a definite aim and as such deserve 
careful attention. Wether for individuals or for nations a 
healthy physique is the sinqiianan of progress — intellectual 
mental and spiritual. The promotion of the same depends 
chiefly upon dietetics, the scientific regulation of food and 
hygienic habits and eugenics including selection in marriages 
and birth control. The above mentioned three books refer to 
these two branches of dietetics and eugenics. What strikes 
one at once in the books are the wealth of detail and statistics 
so necessary m the treatment of such debatable topics and 
the special reference to India. ^ ’ 
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“Tie Tolume on jFoodavd Health is a <’ompendiara of in- 
formation. The value of a food consists in its snpplj of carbo- 
hydrates. proteins, fats .and ^mineral salts on the one hand and 
vitamins on the other. After discussing the general facts 
on nutrition the author explains in detail the food values of the 
various grains, vegetables, fruits and milk. He has got a 
■word of recommendation for the mixed diet. He neither 
forgets the standpoint of the Indian nor that of infants and 
invalids. The second part natnrallj refers to the all impor- 
tant defensive glands like the liver and the spleen, the tlijroid 
and the sexual glands. The chapter on sexual relation is, as it 
ought to be, verv detailed and thoughtful. After referring to 
the ravages of infectious diseases and their prevention and 
brieflj to modern therapeutics, the book closes with short re- 
ferences to festing cures including the important use of "water 
and cnres by faith.” — Current Thongllt — (Febrnary 1925). 

“The chapters on food are well- written and they contain a 
large amount of useful information regarding all kinds of 
daily food. The essay on ‘‘Sexnal Glands” will repay perusal. 
The last Sve chapters on Immunity. Semm-therapy, Organo- 
therapy, Fasting Cure and Psyco-therapy give useful infor- 
mation -within a short compass” — Clrani Lall Bose in The 
modern Beview (Sept. 1922}. 

“As an Indian he (the author) deals with the problems of 
food and dietetics not onlv from western but also from the 

eastern, point of vie'w ■will be formd useful to whom more 

expensive treatises .ere generally inaccessible.” — The Hindns- 
tan Bevieir (Cct. 1923). 


*'Xhis is a useful puide to one who -wants to understand^ the 
■rincinles cf dietetics and the food value of the various nrliclcs 
^ r diet used in this country. The author displays a fund of 
information on the subject and the book contains very vain- 
able materials jjleaned from several sources which should serve 
to heln the reader, so far it can be of any use, in his attempts 
of dxiuc upon a proper dietari* baseil upon scientinc facts and 
rational principles. The Srs: pan of the book denis with the 
■orir.ci'Dies of nutrition, the elementary compcsitiou of fnrtis, 
the diuerent kinds and qualities*.! food, and their cotupnrntive 
advantacoe and disadvanfaces- The subject is so handled ns to 
be easilv unnerstoca by the lay rea ler and the book is written 
with nariicular reference Tt-* Indian needs and connitsons of 
* The Hindu (idarch 7, 1923). 
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“The book gives a description o£ the different kinds o£ 
food articles showing their chemical composition and their 
Ltritive value. The book will prove of interest to tlie medical 


-The Indian Medical 


What 


aautritive value. , 

practitioners and the general public. 

Journal (Sep. 1924). 

2. Principles of Education— C ontents : , 

is Education, Edueati-ve v Process, llecapitulation and its 

significance in Education, Intelligence _ and Memory 
Physical Education, Intellectual Fatigue, Sexual 

Education, Female Education. 11. Elementary Edu* 
cation, Preparatory ' School, University Education, 

’ JS^ational University, Girls’ School, Foreign Universities. 

11^ pages. 1 

“The book is tbongbtful and tbougbt-provoking.” — 
Current Thought (December 1924). 

“In this booklet the author has sounded a note on the 
problems of Education that confront the modern hitellfectuals. 
We cannot but admire the deep insight herein displayed 
in touching over a wide range of principles underlying the 
oriental and occidental knowledge and instruction. The 
author — Mr. Ohakraberty — it seems has dived deep into the 
ocean of learning and viewed with circumspection and care 
the various phases of the so-called Western education. His 
chapters on “Intellectual Fatigue,” “Sexual Education,” and 
“Female Education” are both delightful and instructive. On 
“Foreign Universities” he supplies information of very great 
interest to Indians who may be thinking of prosecuting 'their 
studies in Europe and America, The book is intensely 
national in its character and tone and ja eminently fitted to ' 
give a pleasurable sensation and stimulus to both male and 
female readers. The whole crux of the ideals advocated in 
the book lies in the adaptation, and a happy combination of 
what is good and virtuous in the East and the West. For 
instance, the author recommends dancing as calculated to 
develop cadence of body and soul but depreciates the society 
where youth, beauty and natural gifts are bartered in the name 
of self-determination. An object lesson is afforded bv the 
illusions made here and there to heroes and heroines of 
the world whose lives have left ineffacable impressions on the 
sand of time. _ The book is worthy of being in the hands of 
every educationists in this country.”— The Unitpfl India a,.,! 
Indian States (Jan. 17, 192,S). 
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“The theoretical atid practical aspects of education aro- 
ablj and anahtically treated m the book by the author. ' The 
chapters on Girls' Education, Se-xual Education, Akitioual 
University are really thoughtful and deserve the attention of 
the readers.’ — The Mahratta (Dec; 27, 1923). 

“in this little book of fourteeni chapters the author - deals- 
with the question of education, in both its theoretical and 
•practical aspects. He takes a comprehensive view of the- 
subject and observes- “To maka-the best of life, not simply 
in the crude .sense of the enjpyment of material pleasures, 
butin its Di’oadest application^sbould be the aim and object 
of education .’’—The Prabuddha Bharata (p. 315, 1923). 

“Tnis little book is Avell- writ ten. Our author’s sugges- 
tions about ‘^Sexual Education’ are worth considering. The 
subject should not be ignored.”— The Modem RevieW (Doc. 
19252). 

‘This is a useful contribution to the educational literature.” 

—The Indian Review. 

“The author does not follow the beaten track and in many, 
places challanges the orthodox methods. But he does that 
■with the sole object of improving his fellow beings, culturally 
and physically. The book deserves well at the liands of the 
Education Department.” — The Indian Daily Eews (Sep. 5, 
Q23). , 

3. Dyspepsia and Diabetes— Coxtekts .—1. 

'igestion, Salivary EermeuDs, Alimentary Absorption, 
II.— Liver, ■ Bancreas. III. — Gereditary ^ Predispo.‘^itiori, 

Dyspepsia. lY. — Diabetes, Polyglandular Theory, Lesion 
in Pancreas in. Diabetes, Treatment. S4 pages Re. h 

“Dyspepsia and diabetes arc both ver}’" common in India 
and the greatest pity is that educated men, braiu-workors, 
the backbone. of the nation and the noblest of the race, sullor 
mostly Irom these in the best period in their intellectual 
activities and resourcefulness. It is therefore liighly nece.ssary 
and opportune to let these gentlemen know the true causes 
and best preventive measure for those lethal^ disEa.scs, 1 he 
booklet before us gives all the general principles, the funda- 
mental facts of dietetics and the personal and social hygiene 
in a clear and intelligent manner and a .study of it yijl help in 
preparing a man for his self defence against their invasion. 

All educated men Avill read the book with groat profit anp- 
nterest. ’■—The Practical Medicine (Oct. 1923), 
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“The book is ^Y^itten by t.he nnilutv for tho educated 
middle-class brain-worhors generally siilVer from dysjiep- 
•sia ; it deals with the prevention and treatment of Dyspepsia 
and^ Diabetes and will prove useful to the public.”— TllC 
.Indian Medical Journal (Sopt. lOi i ). 

4. A Study in Hindu Social Polity—CcjN rr.NTs - 

Physical Geograpny of India, Kthnu* lilen.ojts in Hindi 
Nationalitv, Hindu Myths, Hindi Lanmi ige-, Hiiuli 
Scripts, Caste, Social Organisation. 20-1 iwpe.i. Rs- 3-b 
' “The author is well-known to nniny of ns for his numerous 
•■writing, as well as for his past activity in il.o muse of Indian 
nationalism. 

As regards the first chapter nothing remains (o be said. 
The second chanter is of considerable interest and in it the 
author discusses the Various ethnic elements in the Indian 
population. According to the author, the earliest immigrants 
to India wore an Australoid race, who came from Dimuria. 
These were followed by other races, o. g. the Draviclian®, the 
Aryans and later on b}' tlie Sakes, and various other peoples 
' who came in moi'e recant times. 'J' he author’s views on the 
origin of the Dravidians and their connection with the 
• culture of Smueria is interesting, but shows very little origina- 
lity, being practically an elaboration of t!ie views of Hall 
and others. The time however, has not yet come, when any 
-scholar can hope to pronounce the final word on the race-con- 
tact of the past. Tbe date of the earliest Aiyan immigration 
has been fixed by the author at cir. il.oOO 13. G. and in doing 
this he has utilised the evidence of the Rigveda, the astro- 
nomical data in the Mahabharata, as well as the iMitunni tab- 
lets or the Hittite inscriptions. ’ In the present state of our 
knowledge, this date ought to be accepted as being appro.xi- 
mately true. 

“The next chapter is a comparative •studj’- of the myths 
of the Aryans and other nation.s of antiquity, while the two 
succeeding chapters discuss the origin of the Hindi languages 
and of the Hindi scripts. In regard to caste, the author’s 
views are oiigiual, and show a good deal of original emiuiry. 
The hatred of the Americans for the Negro, and tliecoatin- 
■uance of lynching and other barbarities, show ho'w the spirit 
of caste hatred arises out of original difference, Tliis chapter 
as sure to be an eye-opener to many, who believe rather tacitly 
-in the professions of Western sociologists. The last chapter 
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too is interesting on account of tlie 6ne treatment of tbe sub- 
ject of social organisation. 

“Taken as a whole, the book shows a good deal of original' 
speculation not to speak of the erudition and industry of the- 
author, who has taken care to utilise all the materials at his 
disposal. In many places he displays a fine judgment and in 
many cases, his views, though unpalatable to many, are those 
which are supported by the evidences of history. For ins- 
tance, the author speaks of the emasculating influence of 
Buddhism or the intensely destructive character of the Semi- 
tes (pp. 32) and these may bring on him the lashes of the 
hostile critic, though his views are really sound. We are 
sorry, however, to note that in spite of all this, the author 
occasionally accepts many things as true witliout examining 
them thoroughly. As instances, we may cite his views as 
to the mixed character of the Bengali population, or the 
Scythian origin of the Rajputs and the Malirattas. The hook 
requires a thorough rehandling and a re-arrangement of some 
of its materials, and this will make it a really valuable contri- 
bution to Indian Ethnology and Sociology.” — N- C> B. in tho 
Calcutta Review (March 1925). 

“An interesting introduction to the study of India and il^ 
peoples, by one equally steeped in Hindu and Western learn" 

ing. — George Sarton in the Isis No. 22, VoL VII (2) 1^2.5. 

“Tet another book by this indomitable writer published 
>• 1953 which he describes “as the outgrowth of the materials I 
thered to’ write a cultural history of the Hindus”. Ho gave 
jjj tbe idea of publishing History on reading “Ramesh 
Jhandra Butt’s Civ. in Ano. India.” 

, Tbe author has evidently been a wide and enthusiastic 
reader and has collected a great amount of information interes- 
ting and useful to scholars. Whether his conoinsions are 
sound is another matter and so controvorsiul that I do not 
propose to enter into it in this notice.” — R. C- Temple ill tlie 
Indian Antiquary- (Feb. 1925). 

“The book is divided into seven chapters. It may bo rogar* 
ded as a helpful supplement to tbe late Sir. R. 0. Dntt s- 
Civilisation in Ancient India’. Several new important data, 
have been included ; and a very useful list is appended to show 
the close connection between Sanskrit and the Greek, Latin.. 
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Teutonic, Slav and Celtic languages. We would suggest the 
clianging of the word “Hindi” as it definitely indicates now the 

Horth Indian vernacular. The book merits appreciation as 
an excellent popular study.”— Tile Hindustan Review 
( October 1924 ). 

“This is another publication by that well-known social- 

political author. And though it professes to be “hastily drawn 
sketch”, it contains numerous materials which bring us a step 
further in the understanding of the cultural life of ( ancient ) 
Bur- Asia.”— Orientalische Literatur Zeitung- (Nr. 1. 1924). 

“The sketches of ancient cultural history of India are 
interesting and valuable. This is a book which may interest 
Bthnologists, Philologists, Sociologists, and students _ of 
Comparative Religion. It is a storo-liouso of historical 
materials”— The Modern Review (July, 1924). 

5. *Au Interpretation of Ancient Hindu Medicine— 
Contents Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Diseases 
and their Diagnosis, Diseases and their clinical 
studies, Therapeutics, Surgery, Dietetics, Hygiene, 
625 pages. Rs. 7-8, 

“The book will be of interest as it deals with the ancient 
Hindu medicine and western medicine side by side.”... Indian 
Medical (Jazette (May 1925),- 

“Dr. Chakraberty-as his name betokens — is a native of 

Bengal, living in new York. He has published during the 
last few years a number of hooks in English on medical and 
other subjects — two of which called. Food and health and 
I}yspepsia and Diabetes have alx-eady been noticed in terms 
of appreciation in the Hindustan Review. The other five enu- 
merated above are equally instructive, The first of the group 
is, in a sense, the most important. In it the author has succe- 
ssfully attempted a systematic digest of materials for a com- 
parative study of ancient Indian and Greek systems of medici- 
ne in the light of the latest researches in medical science. He 
contends with great force that the later system was indeb- 
ted to the former and the contention deserves careful considera- 
tion. Original Sanskrit texts are quoted freely and these add 
materially to the value and utility of the book. He has also 
convincingly shown that many of the reqent developments on 
surgery were known to ancient Indians. By writing this hook 
the author has rendered a notable service to renaissance of 
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great medical writers of the day. In the present book, attempt 
has been made to interpret and explain the Ancient Hindu-. 
Medicine, principally based upon Oharaka and Susruta, in the- 
light 'of modern knowledge ; and though the task of transla- - 
tion is an ungrateful one, specially of j technical sub]'ect of 
centuries back, the author has been (Successful in his endca- 
Tour to an appreciable extent. We are- pleased to read his 
book and have no hesitation ini recommending’ it to all’" 
practitioners in general and particularly to those versed in 
western systems of medicine but desirous of’ learning of what 
great men of their own country have already done.” — Tha* 
F^'aeticai Medicine (Uec. 1923). 

“In his “Foreward” as well as in the text the author makes - 
an excellent scholarly review of contemporary and correlated 
historical facts and events, which is very’ interesting reading. 
In the text he has, we see, gone very largely beyond' 
his premised idea for inoi’e often than not he was described’ 
modern advancement taking a considerable space of the book... 
We congratulate the author sincerely for his great painstaking 
labours. The book is specially worth perusal hj' all students 
of history of medicine.” — The Calcutta Medical Journal. 
(Sept. 1924). 

6- A Comparative .Hindu Materia Medica— it' 
contains the botanical description of about more than 
800 Indian medicinal plants, their Indian and European 
’names, their chemical aualj'ses and their therapeutic 
-es. 198 > Rs. 3-12' 

.‘All introduction of 27 p. contains a summary ofsystcma- 

.otaii}’- and of the geogi’aphioal botany of India. Then- 
mw 196 articles devoted to 1(50 genei’a and 860 species, 
assified in the alphabetic order of the Sanskrit names. Ijalin 
■uropean, Bengali and Hindi synonyms are mentioned ; brief 
■otanical descriptions, medical andotlier remarks are given. 
This very useful work is fittingly completed by two indexes, 
English and Sanskrit.”— Georgrc Sai'tou in the Isis No. 22, . 
Vol. Vll (2) 1925. 

“A timely and useful treatise, dealing with about 800 
Indian drugs, their botanical description and therapeutic uses. 

At a time when there are clear signs everywhere of Indian 
Medicine coming to its own, this publication is especially 
■welcome ; and we recommend it to all those who are inlerosted - 
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tin Indian Medicine.”— The Madras Medical Jouruai 
,^(Nov. 1024:). 

This is another useful work hy the same autlior and con- 
tains Bofcautcal description of about more thap _ f?a0 plants 
•with their European and Indian names their ('chem’.cal^ analy- 
ses and therapeutic) uses. A vast amount of information rcla- 
•-tiu" to Indian drugs of approved virtue ami their uses Imvo 

■ haSi carefully collected together and wo have no doubt that 
■ft will he found useful by botanists and practitioners of medi- 
'cine interested in indigenous drugs as a valuable work for 

■ ready reference.”— The Journal of Ayurveda (Oct. l!)21 ). 


“Comparative Hindu Materia !Modira” is a learned work 
..containing botanical descriptions of nearlj' a Ibousand niodi- 
cal plants, with their Indian and English names, chemical ana- 
. lyses and therapeutic uses. It will be highly useful to botani- 
• sts and medical practitioners in India, especially tbo.se 
.gst the latter who may be interested in treatment by means 
-of indigenous herbs.” — Hindustan Reveiew (.Tanuavy 192.‘3). 

‘‘It describes more than ] 90 genera ami .SOO species of 
Jndiau medical plants with their morpliology, geographical 
-distribution and therapeutic action. Though rcfonince.s arc 
lacking, especially of the indian medical literatnro whicli will 
reduce its value to the Western scholar.?, and hope it will bo 
coreected in the next edition, none the loss it is a very wol- 
cona compendium.” — 

'Translated from Herman. Reinli- Muller in Oriental- 
. istisehe Literaturzeitung' 192i No. 12. 


“A most erudite treatise and contains a vast amount of 
information regarding Indian drugs, some of which are of 
■real value, though mostly unknown in this country. We 
recommend this book to all those interested in Indian druf^s.” 
— The Medical Times, Eondon, (April, 1924). ^ ' 

“The book describes more than 190 genera, and - SOO 
«3pecieso£ Indian medical plants in relation to their «-eo- 
, graphical distribution, morphology and therapeutic appli- 
cation, It IS a valuable, and is a singular book on tlie 
-.subiect. (Translation). Mitteiluiigeii ZUP (}8scliiclite der 
'n^ft 2 ^^ Naturwissenseaften. Band XXIIT, 


“It is a valuable px’oduotion 
rreference for students of Botany, 


—a handy volume for ready 
Those interested in the 
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comparative study of the subject Tvill find it especially useful 
for it gives Bengali and Hindi names of the Botanical 
species. Indian botanists, herbists, and medical practition- 
ers will find it to be a trustworthy and useful attempt on tlie 
part of the author.”— The Vedic Magazine (Sept. 1924). 

“This book contains botanical description and therapentic 
uses of the indigenous Indian medical plants. The drugs 
have been arranged alphabetically for ready reference. The 
book will be useful to the Indian botanists and medical 
practitioners interested in the indigenous herbs.” — Indian 
Medical Eeeord (April. 1924), 

“In this days when strenuous efforts are being made 
to revive the indigenous systems of medicine, throughout 
India, this book will prove an opportune and welcome publi- 
cation. The charge is generally levelled against the ffindu 
medical system that it has no Pliarmacopaia to boast of and 
that the therapeutic valne of most of the drags availalile in 
India is in the range of doubt and uncertainty This publi- 
cation will help, to a great extent, to remove that mist, Th? 
author has taken immense pains in compiling this work, for- 
which there will be neither sufficient material not facilities • 
for research. IVe congratulate him on his successful enter 
prise.” — The Antiseptic (P* Ihl, 1924), 

“The book contains description of over SOO plants, alpha 
-betically arranged under their native names, with their 
European names, properties. The book will be u'joful.” — 
Jauzac's Oriental List and Book Review ( April, 1 924 ), 

T Infant Feeding and Hygiene—COETEN'TS 
ast feedieg, Brast-niilk substitutes, The diet- 
weaning, Vitamines and nutrition, Hygiene 
j.:? pages. -^S- 8 

^‘The book is very informing for its sire. It deals with 
breast feeding and how it could be hygienically done. More 
important than that, for the modern age, is the description of 
"the cow’s milk as a substitute for breast milk> and its adapla- 
'tion with the addition of honey, whey etc. to suit the child, 
Then there is the reference to the variation in diet as the child 
grows. The chapters on vitaininous food like milk, fniit inico^ 
and cod liver oil for the child a*- well as the mother and on the 
importance of child hygiene arc quite useful.” — Current" 
Thought (Peb 1925). 
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“It is an excellent acconnt.” — McdicSil TiniBSi !■ 

(April, 1924). 

' “The object of this pamphlet is the diffusion of kr v. I- <:.■(* 
on the* feeding of infants and' on the hygienic me!".* :■ of 
their upbringing. In a country where thousands of br: li:-' 

from lack of knowledge of the simple rules of hygi ‘■.ry 
book of this nature is a welcome publication, and we rec =:;! 
it to the English knowin" Indian parents for wh-,-:.! ■; i-: 
intended.”— .Indian Hedical Eecord ( April, 1924 ). 

“Lack of knowledge on the part of parents, coupli ,i v. ii!i 
gro^Ying poverty of the masses, is mainly responsible' io.:' i !:•,> 
frightfully heavy mortality among infants in india. A (i!.' ' >:i 

of the right kind of knowledge, therefore, on the f(- f 

infants and on the hygienic methods of their npbringi: ''' iil 
meet the solution of the problem of infantile mortality i:: (■■.:!■ 
country half way at least. This booklet which tiea! ■.i.'.;:! 
infantile feeding and Hygiene fills a sad want in this 'Si )i> 
and written, as it is, in a clear, readable and non-ii 
style will be very much appreciated by the parents ! pnb-’i ■, 
especially, women folk. We congratulate the author '■:! i.'- 
successful propaganda work which he has aimed aL ■■■■ 
matter of Child Welfare throgh the medium of thi ■ • 'ly 
got-up booklet.” — The Antiseptic ( March, 1924 ). 

Infant mortality in india is the highest of ■■!! ■■''■i 
counti’ies of the world and there can be no denying ; : "1 

that tills , is mostly- due to the lack of right knowled ‘ i'sr 
parents arid their inability to take proper care of their (■!■ I'i- 
The present pamphlet aims to provide them with ■ , -l l.y 
information on some essential points to be always ■)'. hi 
mind in rearing children, such as breast-feed iug, substitutes 
of breast milk, diet after weaning, vitamines and nutrition and 
the hygienic life of the child. We hope it will prove helpful 
to, many parents in taking better care of their beloved ones.” — 
The Practical Medicine (Dec, 1923). 

8. National Problems — CONTENTS : — Introduction^ 
Industry, > Religious Reforms, Social .Reforms, Educa- 
tional Reforms, Hygiene, Growth of Nationalism 115 

This is a little hook full of sound views on the varied 
aspMts of our national life. We can cordiallv'recommend the 
book to our readers.”— Current Thougrht (January 1925 ). 
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This book C3D.fca.iii3 valuable tboug^hts. luterBstino’ re- 
snarks on industry, religious reforms, social reforms, education- 
al reforms and hygiene and on the growth of nationalism. They 
prove the wide learning and sympathy of the author for his 
mother country.” Greorg-e Sartoain the Isis Ifo. 22, Vol II 
(2)1925. 


“All the fundamental problems of the nation-making have 
been clearly expressed in the book. The writer has something 
new to say on all subjects education, society, industry, religious 
and hygiene. The peculiarity of the author’s writing is that 
it is not only thoughtful, but, also thought-provoking.*’ 

Translated from the Pravartaka (Sravana— 1331). 

“We have had the pleasure in the past of reviewing some 
of the works of Dr. Chandra Chakraberty. He always attempts 
to resist the temptation of dealing with ephemeral topics and 
deals with the momentous ones that are in danger of being 
obscured or neglected. In the book under notice he addresses 
himself to such subjects as Industry, Religions, Social and Bdu- 
oational Reforms and Hygiene; and only a short final chapter 
is devoted to the growth of Nationalism. While we do not 
agree with all his conclusions, we are bouSad to record our apprc 
ciation of the writer’s independence of thought and courage of 
conviction. Dr. Chakraberty’s writings are generally thought- 
ful and deserve attention.” — ^Tke Hindustan Review- 
(October, 1925). 

“This is a compendinm of some of the mosfc important pro- 
..blems in India which are drawing the serious attention of all 
’'nest workers in the cause of the country. Hr. Chakravarty 
done a great service to the cause by speaking out in the 
arest terms that the political advanbement must go pnr{ 
jiiSii with the other vital faclor=5 in Indian life and character 
without which true national progress is simply impossible. 
Education, Industry, Hygiene and Social qncst/bns are some of 
the issues to which it is never too late to devote our utmost 
energy and best attention. As a man of affairs, lie i- not un- 
conscious of the national drawbacks; but like a constructive 
thinker, he urges ns to adopt a more wholesome and practical 
attitude with regard to them. ‘If m)’ country,’ he say.s ‘is not 
right, I shall make her right and if right, I shall make her 
better, ‘Horerrer the arious important problems have all 
been approached from a liberal standpoint of national unity and 
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solidarity. We may not agree to some of views. Yet they 
deserve the carefvil consideration of the public and t^ public, 
we hope, will give him a cordial welcome.’ —The Rangoon 
SEail (March 13, 1925). 


He (Mr. Chakraberty) possesses, the wide^ experience 
that travelling brings and that wide culture which personal 
contact with advanced western nations is bound to produce 
-and is, therefore entitled to respectable hearing. His 
patriotism is neither blind nor narrow ; he is quite conscious 
of the drawbacks of his country and is prepared to set them 
-right. “One ought not to think”, he says, “my countrymen 
" first whether he is a fit man in the proper place or not. But 
' Ttiy country is right X shall make her better, but if not right 
•I shall make her right. Indian nationalism should not be a 

- self-contained goal by itself, but a transitional phase, that ^ of 
bringinsf co-opcratiou and love of all mankind. Indian 
Nationalism must not be like Western States, an agressive or 

- self-sufficient entity, but a stepping stone to Humanity,” — 
Culcutta Review (Jan, I924i). 


“His introductory survey of the present political situation 
' in India is by no means just to the British side, and the 
political reforms that lie suggests are obviously impractical. On 
’ the other hand, he is not sparing in his criticism of the moral 
and social weakness by . which India is afflicted. In commen- 
ting upon conditions of morals, hygiene, and education,' 
he has a good deal to say that will he very unpalatable to his 
• countrymen, and on several points he ' indicates the right 
lines along which reform should proceed ; but he does not 
' show how India is to be induced to follow those lines. Edu- 


■cation, as he savs, is urgently needed by India ; hnt anyone 
who knows will smile when he reads Mr.' Ohakraherty’s 
statement that “for internal order, the ordinary police force is 
sufficient. The enormous militai'y expenditure ought ' to be' 
■ukhsed for education and hygiene.” In short, the hook 
points oat some weaknesses of India; hut it does not consider 
trom the standpoint of practical administrator.”— L-nzac’s 
Oriental List and Book Review (March, I921j). 


+1 n '’-nthor Mr. Chandra Chakraverty has discussed 
1 thaUW^’' necessary for National Progress and 'is of opinion 

• nierely on political activities bat upon the bed-rock of Industry^ 
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-priDciples, a<nd. that dne to lack of those gnalitieSj a 
good deal of enthusiasm and sacridce for the country has 
proved fruitless. He also recommends abolition of caste 
barrier and is in favour of intercaste marriage. The book is 
sibly written and carefully arranged and is sure to make an 
interesting reading for all w^l -wishers of the country, who 
must devote special attention to the useful suggestions made.'' 
— The Muslim Outlook (August 10, 1924), 

“Mr, Chakraverty points out that the Natioual Prooress 
depends not merely on political activities but also on educa- 
tion, industry, hygiene etc. The author has liberal views as 
regards social questions. He favours inter-caste marriage on 
eugenic principles and gradual abolition of caste and creed 
harrier.” — The Indian Review (May, 1924). 

“In this book the author deals with the many social' 
economic, industrial and educational problems of vital import- 
ance to India. He has discnssed them from the standpoint 
of national unity and his views are those of an advanced 
radical thinker. Though it may not be possible to agree with 
.some of his views, yet they deserve careful and serious consi- 
deration by all Avho have the good of their country at heart. 
The author has been inspired by an intense sense of patriotism 
to give out his views to the public and the public, we liope, 
will accord him a warm reception.” — Amrita Bazar Pstrika- 
(Dec. 23, 1923). 

9, Endocrine Grlands — (In Health and in Disease) 
Contents : — The Suprarenals, Thyroids, Parathyroids, 
Hj pophysis Cerebri, Thymus Gland, Pineal Bodj', Tha • 
Pancreas, .the Genei’afcive Glands (The Teste'-', Tite 

Ovaries). JSo' pages. , - r 

■ “The book contains many valuable and useful -infonnation- 
I'egarding the formation of the ductless glands. It would be- 

extremely useful for students of Medical College and .Schools. 

Calcutta Medical Journal (March 1925). . t • < 

“There are many books nowon the market on tlni^ snojocji 
raostl)' written h 5 ’ Americans but a handy volume was sti 
needed and this fills such need. It ‘gives a comprchonsivo 
synthesis of the result of recent experiments, to help 
pi’actitioner in a correct diagnosis and treatment of (ise.ttrt*. 
It is also -svorth reading by the intelligent public in unders nn- 
ding the various glands of their bodies whicli conlrol no on \ 
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nutrition and mctaMism, but also gmvtb, 
telligenoe, memory and otlier mental activities. x I 

Medicine ('February 1925). i. , 

“In this handy volume of 150 pages, the an m.i -■ 
corporated- much useful and interesting informa! i or. 
ing the structure and functions of these endocrine '■Irnd." ' 
the pathological changes to which they arc subj-' ■ !. ’-■-ClilUlT 

Lai Bose in the Modem Review (March 1925 '. 

“At a time when the subject of Endocrinology i.- i 

be of vital importance in the study of medicine i:; irv-. ? r.'.‘ 

of its branches, a publication like this is very 
concise and able presentation of a very vast subj-. n ! 
to be valuable to the busy practitioners ; the clear a: (i i .. ■ 
pie style ought to make it useful to the lay public — '1 no 

Madras Medical Journal (February 1925). 

10, »Malaria— Contents Etiology cf M !■*■!•. in, 
Malarial Plasmodia, Mosquitoes, Infection and !■, 

The Quartan Fevers, The Tertain Fevers, 1 ! '■ At !\o 
autumual Fevers, Pathology. The Complu-r.Mor.- i.r.'l 
Sequelse of , Malaria, Diagnosis and Prognosis, T’no Tv-. ;u- 
meat of Malaria, Prophylaxis. 176 pages, Rs, 12 

‘‘To us in India the subject of Malaria is still <>■ o 1 

tragic interest. The author has aimed- at making i".' II'- 
gent public realise the importance and urgency on i!’,- ■ I 

problem more especially in its preventive side ; in l'“! d:.' -. :ii 
task, he can legitimately claim to have achieved 
sncess,”— The Madras MedicalJournal (Februar;. . 

“The writer has written comprehensively on i.r .' iii- ■ 'i. 
The book will prove useful to medical students and general 

public.”,— The Indian Medical Journal (Sept. 1924). 

11* The United States of America— Contents 
Physiography of the XJ. S. A. Historical Background 
Government, People, Industries, Education, Social 
.Organization. 208 pages. ' , Re. 1-S 

An evaluation of the United States, its history achieve" 
ments .and civilization- by a Hindu promises elements of unique 
mterestc For there could hardly be a viewpoint more remote 
or more different from that of our brisk and changing twentieth 
oentury progress.-. Chandra Ohabrkberty’s succinct account 
of this country, appearently written for the eulightenmbnt of 
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- inquirers in his own land, fulfills that promise amply. His 

any one who is interested 

- in learning how we look when surveyed from the hanks of the 
'vTanges. Jt is written out of an enormous amount of know- 
ledge. nearly all of which is singularly accurate. He e.vp]a{us 

■ ^hat he lived in the United States for fourteen of his yoath- 
-ful years. This doubtless accounts for the fact his intcrpreta- 

- tions or various phases of our national life are mostly true, 
unexpectedly so. He sees and reports with less prepossession 
and more truth than do most of those Europeans, British 

' Included, who visit with country and then write about their 
■ohsen-atioiis. And his 500 pages are remarkably comprehen- 

- sive. He begins with the geological formation of the United 
States, passes on to the chief features of its physiography, and 
then gives a chapter to its historical background. He* does 
not attempt to uarnite the history of the nation, but limits 
its survey to au account of the discoveries out of 
which it grew, the establishment and development of 
various colonies and the war which ended in a new experiment 

in government. A chapter on “Government” makes a fairly 
good and lucid analysis of our complicated system of combined 
tState and Feder.al authority. Another studies the oharacteris- 
' .ties of our so-called melting pot. Others describe our chief 
' industries and our educational system and discuss some of our 
manners and customs. 

“Although the little book fairly teems with statistics, the 
-author pi'esents them with a certain illumination of his own 
and with many pithy comments, so that the pages make inter- 

- sstin? reading, even for an American. For the most part his 
interpretations, of social phenemena and his comments upon 
them are just aud true The New York Times Book Beview 
(Ocr. 3 9di). 

*‘We have already noticed in terms of appreciation the 
medical works of Dr. Chakraberty, au Indian medical pmeti- 
' tionerin Amei’ica. He has now put together a work of the Uni- 
-ted States dealing with the physiogi'aphy of the country, its 
historical back-ground, government, people, industries, ednea- 
-Ition and social organisation. Possessing a first-hand knowledge 
-of the great American Republic, the author has written a book 
marked by insight and experience. His statements of fact are 
on the whole, accurate and unimpeachable, while his coticln-ion 
are seldom erronous. To those who are desirous of obtaining 
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sound nnd useful infornmUon 

America, ^’e can safely recommend Uv. ^ ;• 

book bearing that name .—The Hiudlistai. 
(April 192 . 0 ). 




1? r. ir-t'* 


“The author of this l)Ook n'ritos n'ith the 
personal experience gained after fourteen years c. 
in the great United States itself. In h is prof . 
excellent reading, ho plainly slates that 
■waste "words bnt pi'csent' lact nnd figures . 

give valuable information that is necestarj' to c- 
standing. There .are seven chapler.s in this boolc, a*. 
' chapter is ■worth reading and even re-reading,., 
is informative and nseful.” — Current Thoug'llt (Ot 



. * S 
■ ■ )• 


“We are not aware of any other Indian puhll- .■ 

in a concise form, such comprensive informal ion 
United States, Beginning with the phy.'^iograp!.;.' ■: 
country, the writer introduces us to nature’s gignn;: ■ s ■ ■. ■! . 

which impress the visitor. Ho then smmnarise^ sliri.- !<: ■. 
of the nation and has informative chapters on its 'v- : :.i . 

people, industries, education and social organiia*. s "X. 'i ■ 
are packed with facts and iiguves. The book can 1 ■ • 1: o! 
recommended as a very useful hnudbook about i':.: i 

States’.’— United India and Indian States (l t, 

1924). 

12, •Race Culture — Contents’, 'llaciah r.i- i:. 
India, Principles of Heredity, Selection ul nmle. 
Birth Control, Contraceptives, Sexual Hygiene. 100 

' Re. 1-4. 


. “This inieresting little book is at once to bo reooiuinen 
ded. It deals with some of the most burning questions of the 
present day. It is an admitted truth that uncontrolled births 
of children that can not be properly fed and aducated is clegen- 
eratmg the ,whole mation. We read the whole book with 
great interest and have. no hesitation in saying, that it can bo 
confidently and safely placed in the hands of voung educated 
persons, and it will be an eye-opener to them and Avill do a 
ervice which hundreds of public lectures will not do.’’— 
riactical lledicine ( Pebmary 1925 ) 
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.“This book is an attempt to deal with a difficnlt and deli- 
cate subject in a manner that would be beyond the usual 
criticisms levelled against such publications. It pro\’ides 
interesting reading even when the reader may not see eye 

to eye with the author. ’’-The Medras MedicalJournal 
iNovember 1924|). ■ , 

“In the volume on ‘Race Culture’ the author deals with the 
race, elements in India, enunciates the principles of heredity 
and proceeds to examine certain consequences. He starts with 
the four primary types— the negroid, the autraloid, the mon'^o- 
loid and the Caucasian — and, assuming the history of the vario- 
us migrations into India including those of the Aryans a 

fact which we may not wholly accept—, tries to account for 
the varying characteristics of the different race elements in 
India. He refers to the importance of heredity and environ- 
ments and explains the necessity for the proper selection of 
mates and for birtlicontrol, hy methods, natural and artificial, 
in order to promote the healthy calture of the nation. He has 
incidentally made thought-provoking references to the social 
problems of the day like eai'ly marriages and a few se.vual 
• evils effecting the youth of the country. 

“The books deserve to be x’ead by those interested in nati- 
onal welfare.’-’ — Current Thought ( l^ebruary 1925 ). 

“The author, who has written books on various subjects, 
here handles his thesis under the following sub-headings. 
Racial Elements in india— Principle.s of Heredity — Selection 
of Hate Birth Control — Contraceptives — Se.xual IlygieDe, 
Though written,!!! a condensed style, it is characteristic for 
its presentation and many-sidedness, as for an example in the 
chapter on the Quinine suppository which is meant for the 
prevention of conception and which is, also, preventive of 
Malaria. One can not expect more,” Translated from German. 

[Reinhold I/Tuller in Orientalistisclie Literaur Zeitiing] 

('Nr. 11-12, 1925) 

•‘Ic is an excellent book very ixsefnl in the hands of .all. 
Books on Eugenics are new in India though old works on the 
same are as old as the hills. Pruriency must be saerifieocl at 
them altar of the welfare of the country and safety values 
must be supplied. The author has lighted the lamp of know- 
ledge he was in possession of ami though some of liis viow-^ are 
too advanced one can not but be deli.glited to read tho book 
from cover to cover.” — Sahakar (October 1925.) 
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“It is a ^Yell-executed piece s v. i 

repay perusal ”... The Modern Hovi'iV.' !•:. i:-;! ' ) 

13. Reliable Home Bledicincs roi; Coninion Disc'-sos 
He 1-8 As A very useful and 
•ous dependable medicines with ;i;v :- 
synonyms and chemical contents, 
preparations fpr the treatment oi ■: 

-the medicines mentioned in the h ■ i'. 

-country places tree of cost or can 
the Bazar Banias. Will prove . ■■. ivy :: 

an every home. 

14i. Western Civilizations— < 1 . ib 

tsristics, II. Culture, llf. Oapit .! (/;;;■ ■■. 1 '• . Sr. 

-oiir, y. Buture Outlook, 

Works By Swami Siiiyanaiuii*.- 
15. The Orig:in of ChriHliaiiily— —i. 

Tlistorieal relation between Uii i ini a:i i C!;: :-!; ii!:iv. 
11. — The life of Jesus. 111. — Tiio Ijei' . 

.272 pages. 

“This is a highly interesting, !■ • ■.!; li ■ v,::!; lii-- 

•mate relation between Buddism a*i i ; ■'.•■iiy. I’i;.' 

has tried fairly to establish that :‘'!;i;iy i : ■ ; :i 

-eclectic religion having its nltir:.-;-' i:. iicui'-i' 

Judaism as Avell Weave glad; c Ci i-.ji! 

upon the task in spirit of service •.■.■■■i-b >■ ■; ■ 

thoughout. ' 

“The Book has not been, wri- .. iv rci; !'■ 
ion or as an answer to the vilifica: : iiin iri b:i : 

Muhammedanism by the Christian missionaries, tne nmuiVL; -- 
whose activities, speaking generally, has become quite evident 
in recent times. 

“Our anthar divdes his undertakino- into three chapters. 
The 1st chapter which deals witli° the historical relation 
between Buddism and Christianity takes us to the niovuawe 
• conclusion “that John the Baptist was a Buddhist andjil 
took Baptism from him, he also bee ame initiated t it to ^ 

- converted into Buddhistic doctrines,” con 

second' part which deals with the B; ^ 

•sbitutes one of the most fascinating of tlw* I'trt 

Herein is given an honest and critical orT.ivnto '* ^ 

prophet of ITazaretli about whose real 
is hardly any historic material of in’ ' 
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“The third part giues us some fiindametital parallel say- 
! ings from the Christian and Buddhistic scriptures ■which go 
; to point , out the striking similarity between the two JTaiths- 
and show US that “Christianity owed its origin to Buddhism,, - 
^ “There is also a valuable bibliography which is again di- - 
' vided into five parts as follows : — 

(a) Jesus Christ treated as a human being but an idealist 

(b) Jesus Christ treated critically. .* 

(c) Jesus Christ treated as an insane. 

(d) Jesus Christ treoted as a myth. 

(e) Kelationship of Christianity with Buddhism. 

“We can not speak too highly of the author of this book 
W'ho is a man of wide experience and extensive scholarship. 
This'book has been fairly recognised in western countries as a 
real intellectutl and thought-provoving treat. We have much' 
pleasure in recommending this useful book to the public and . 
especially to the earnest students of Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Christianity.”— The Rangoon Mail (March 13—1925). 

“There have been many books issued purporting to 
describe the origin of Christianity. All have been more or 
less interesting and useful in their way ; but there is still a . 
place for such a radical work as is here presented to readers of 
a rationalistic turn of mind. 

“Our author divides his fascinating essay into three part? 
whicb he names : I. Historical Relation Between Buddhism • 
and Christianity' II. The Life of Jesus, and HI. The Textual. 

^ Parallels. 

“In the first part he discusses such questions as follo-ws : 
ae Age of the Buddhist Canons, Who w’ore the Essoiios p 
Vas John the Baptist a Buddhist ? Objcctioiis to the Theory 
of Chritianity Borrowed from Buddhism answered. The 
Egyptain Influence on the Je'ws, Tlio Persian Inllnonco on 
the Jews. The learned discussion which covers some ninty 
pages of thi^ engaging book seems to tis very convincing in 
its conclusion. There is not the slightest doubt of the fact 
that Christianity is essentially an eclectic religion. 'I’Jiorc i.s 
absolutely nothing original about it ; and that it borrowed" 
extensively from Budlusm, is as plain as the associated fact / 
that it O'Wes much to Judaism for both its theology and its ' 
moral precepts. 
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“The second part, dealing with tlie Life of Jesus, constitutes 
the unique feature of this very uncommon treatise. The 
e,rgament covers here more than a hundred pages and is 
engrossingly interesting. It is. ,in fact, the fulleJ and most 
discriminating analysis of the mental and moral characteristics 
of the Prophet of Nazareth that we have ever met with in a 
single volume. 

“He ^rst speaks of Jesus, “Racial Heredity”, in which he 
considers (a) Morals of the Jews, (6) Gonorrhoea and Syphilis 
among the Jews, (c) Insanity Among the Jevs and (d] Jesus 
and His Life. The reader will find in this part of the work 
some things that may he ne^v to him, and seemingly improb- 
able ; hut if he Avill read on carefully, he will find each 
statement made by the writer verified in the Scripture textual 

criticism which follows. 

) 

“Ihe author then goes on to speak of the Physical 
Consitution of Jesus, his education, his ignorance, anger and 
hatred, hallucinations, incoherence of ideas, anxieties and 
fears of persecution, vaso-motor derangement of Jesus, insani- 
ties, trial and crucifixion, and Jesus according to tne 
Manuscript found by Nicholas Notoritch. He supports everj 
position he takes by quotations from the Bible : ana the 
is, that we have here presented one of the most critics 
well-reasoned portraits of Je^us published iu nicxcm 
times. 


•f of this attractive di=^ 

itselt with some textual parallels between c 
^ircumtances reported in connection 
iV concerning Gautama the 

all htfcy-one parallels, which virtuallv cover rn 
life of Jesus. Each -e;- 
mteresl all its own, and gives the reader 
insight into the essential nature of the 
vhom millions of Imman beings look 

of (jod ; and let us into the secret of 

‘This work consists of 272 ua£re=.''' 

T!,f j?^™'l«otory matter, 1 ' - 

S To divided 

treated as a 
treated 

Chriisl’ ^ -I Christ tat * ^ 

Christianity to Buddhis 


sertr.non c'nc^r— s 


ai’s- -- 
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best known countrie-^ of the world, and also ;i,niong such 
people as the Draids, Kabbalists and Gnostics. 

"In the remaining chapters he considers fully the various 
objects and c'reatures which were looked upon as sex-symbols 
among the ancients, and which still allow of the same interpre- 
tation even at the present time. .Among these living creatures 
were the serpent, the tortoise, goat, bull and dove ; and among 
inanimate objects, the tree, river, .stones and other objects which 
became conspicuous in the symbolizing of the sex idea. This 
treatment of the subject J>y the author leads him np to his 
important conclu.'.ion that the Gross of Ohirstianity took its rise 
in the Phallic conception of wdiat was most worshipful in the 
economy of hTature, and how best to express it in a con- 
venient from as a S 3 ''mbol of a great truth. 

"This book of 200 pages is, in some respeci.s, the mo.st 
patisfactoi’y work on the subject that we h.avc met with in a 
long time. Coming from India, and by a writer who .‘jIiowk 
every evidence of being pei’fectly familar witli hi.s subject — 
■fAmiliar as one who saw daily the worship mentioned perlorrand 
before bis very eyes — the work can be thronghl}' relied on as 
being a true exposition in every respect. 

".Among the countries and the nations he treats, we would 
name Kgypt, Plicenicia, Per.sia, Greece, Ital}-, India and the 
people called the Jews. His chapter'- on the “Sex-Worship 
the Jew-s” is one of the most interesting an instructive 
'le found in this very useful volume, '^i'oo little i« known of 
history of ihc .Jew-s by persons v/lm c.steera fhcinsolycs 
J- Jueated. And wlien it comes to a questifm of tlie /Jewish 
c^iigion tile genera! ignorance .«o .striking, fliat it .amounts 
to little more tlian tlie popular knov.dctige of the Sifinto 
religion, with the .secret ceremonies of wJiich, tlie Crov.'i; 
Prince <if .Tapan was recenth' married. 

■"Jehovaii was a tribal divinity, "a jealous deity who wiitit“d 
the monopoU' of all the sacrihees made 1)3' the -lew.s. But tim 
•Tews, finding the worship of other deities, .'is Astratc, baal, 
Moloch, more interesting and enjoyable, often profeircd them 
to J^'Iiovab ; and .Teliov.ah would .‘•wear and curse, and u’.ig 
of bis own prowess. The history of Judaism is n-Jhing Juit j*- 
continual struggle for .snnremacy between .bdiovah, iMaJ, 
Asiarte .and Molod). There was no question of moaciliestic 
-principles or doctrines involved — but one Phallic god w.is 
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trying to oust other Phallic gods, who were encroaching upon 
hiS'Own favorite territory.” 


“Speaking of the Bible our author says : “Tliere is neither 
idealism in that vast literature, nor poetry, except in Solo- 
mon’s song, which is entirely erotic. - But let us be to the 
point, so as to find out the Phillic symbolism of Jehovah and 
the nature of Sex-worship in which the Jews indnlged.” He 
then goes on to quote at considerable length some of the- 
numerous texts in the Old Testament which unquestionably 
exhibit Jehovah as a Phallic divinity; and original Judaism as a 
sexual type of worship. 


“Want of space forbids a more extended review of this 
excellent manual on the philosophy of sex as applied to the 
so-called religions instinct As a work dealing witn religion it 
is so intensely interesting that 'one will desire to read it 
through without a single break. It is illuminating on every 
page It is plain of speech without morbidity of thought. All 
the facts are given in a clear and attractive way ; and it seems 
to us that tbe author has left nothing unsaid that Avould 
illustrate the truth that in Phallicism, or Sex Woiship, as it 
was later called, are to be found the seeds of the spirit of adora- 
tion which in recent years developed into the religion of the 
Synagogue, the Church and the Mosque. ^ 

“This is a book of permanent value, and should be read by 
every Freethinker.” — The Truth Seeker, New York (March 
8, 1924). 


“The students of Mythology and believens in the com- 
mon origin of the various myths will find ample food for 
thought in the present volume. 'J'he author has taken 
pains to collect the material before him. He has succeeded 
in tracing Sex- Worship in Egypt, Assyria, Syria, Persia, 
Greece, Italy and india with a view to show parallels of 
thought in various countries. He has also attempted to 
trace the origin of the sex-symbols and find the origin of 
the Cross to be present in these symb Is.” — The Vedic 
Magazine ( Sept. 1924 ). 
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